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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

inborn racial sympathies. And The Song of the Women, 

City of Huge Buildings, We Have Done Him to Death, 

are equally fervent expressions of social sympathies. But 

perhaps The Movies, You and Night-mood are keener, more 

finely tempered poems. The last ends thus: 

Closer! Closer! What are we? A shifting breeze 
That the winds of the world will gather. Yes, and these 
Our souls are separate. Oh, as a little breeze 
We shall blow into the darkness. Shelter me from space. 
The night is too vast a place ! 

//. M. 

Today and Tomorrow, by Charles Hanson Towne. George 

H. Doran Co. 

A letter from the publishers calls this book "a volume of 
soundly worthy American verse on modern native themes." 

Of course the author is not responsible for the damning 
phrase, but he is in danger of falling into line with tendencies, 
noticeable in much magazine verse, which it describes with 
unconsciously delightful accuracy. With some men poetry is 
a mood of youth, or of a certain stage of experience and 
emotion — a mood which passes. Surely Mr. Towne 
touched it in Beyond the Stars, and in the present volume 
we have evidence of it in Mysteries, Johnny Valentine and 
one or two others. He may reach it again — there is always 
a chance that some new experience will bring it back, even 
though most of these poems are too "soundly worthy". 

The brief lyric After is perhaps one of the best : 

Drenched, after rain, 
The lilacs tremble again 
In the cool wind, and pour 
Their fragrance round my door. 
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New Books of Verse 



Crushed, when Love dies, 
Bravely her spirit cries; 
But through Life's empty room, 
Oh, the perfume ! 



H. M. 



The Nameless One, by Anne Cleveland Cheney. Frederick 

A. Stokes Co., New York. 

How should a modern poet write a sixteenth-century 
tragedy? Of course it is possible to say "Don't!" like 
Punch to certain other adventurers. But that advice would 
not be final — there should be a way. 

Of one thing, however, I feel sure: it should not be 

written in a futile imitation of Elizabethan English, like 

this: 

Beshrew me now, a-gadding it must go, 
To see a limb o' Satan in his cell, 
Whatever hap; — the evil eye to 'em all! 
I'll to my business — dangle an' who may! 

Such a diction artificializes whatever it tries to express. 

The truest, most dramatic story could never be convincing 

in it. H. M. 

THE SPIRIT OF '76 IN POETRY 

The Spirit of the American Revolution, as Revealed in the 
Poetry of the Period, by Samuel White Patterson, A. M., 
Ph. D. Richard G. Badger. 
This is an excellent study and compilation of American 

verse from 1760 to 1783, beginning with Philip Freneau. 

It was a period which produced full-grown patriots, but its 

poets were extremelv sophomoric. 
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